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EMILY BRONTE. 


AT sacramental hurt that brings 
The terror of the truth of things, 
Had changed thee? Secret be it yet. 
’'T was thine, upon a headland set, 
To view no isle of man’s delight 
With lyric foam in rainbow flight, 
But all a-swing, a-gleam, mid slow uproar, 
Black-sea, and the curved uncouth sea- 
bitten shore. 
Louise Imocen Guiney. 








ELISHA 
By ‘*Q.”’ Auruor or ‘* Deap Man’s Rock.”’ 


ROUGH track — something between a footpath 

and a water-course — led down the mountain-side, 

through groves of evergreen oak, and reached the 
Plain of Jezreel at the point where the road from Samaria 
ad the south divided into two— its main stem still 
dimbing due north towards Nazareth, while the branch 
bent back eastward and by south across the flat, arable 
country to join the Carmel road at Megiddo. 

An old man came painfully down the mountain-track. 
He wore a white burnoos, and a brown garment of camel’s 
hair, with a leathern belt that girt it high about his bare 
legs. He carried a staff, and tapped the ground carefully 
before planting his feet. It was the time of barley har- 
vest, and a scorching afternoon. On the burnt plain 
below, the road to Megiddo shone and quivered in the 
heat, But he could not see it. Cataracts veiled his eyes 
ind blurred the whole landscape for him. 
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The track now wound about a foot-hill that broke 
away in a sharp slope on his right, and plunged to a stony 
ravine. Once or twice he paused on its edge and peered 
downward, asif seeking for a landmark. He was lean- 
ing forward to peer again, but suddenly straightened his 
body and listened. 

Far down in the valley a solitary dog howled. But 
the old man’s ear had caught another sound, that came 
from the track, not far in front. 

Cling—cling—clink! Cling — clink! 

It was the sound of hammering ; of stone on metal, 

Cling—cling —clink ! 

He stepped forward briskly, rounded an angle of rock, 
and found himself face to face with a man —as wells 
he could see, a tall man — standing upright by a heap ot 
stones on the left edge of the path. 

«« May it be well with you, my son: and with every 
man who repairs a path for the traveller. But tell meit 
the way be unsafe hereabouts? For my eyes are very 
dim, and it is now many years since last I came over the 
hills to Shunem.’’ 

The man did not reply. 

sod So many years that for nigh upon an hour! 
have been saying: ‘Surely here should Shunem come in 
sight —or here — its white walls among the oaks below 
—the house of Miriam of Shunem. But [ forget the 
curtain on my eyes, and the oaks will have grown tall.” 

Still there came no answer. Slightly nettled, the old 
man went on — 

««My son, it issaid: ‘He that returneth a word be 
fore hearing the matter, it is a folly and a shame to him, 
But also: ‘ Every man will kiss his lips that answereth ft 
words.’ And further: ‘To the aged every strange 
shall be a staff, nor shall he twice inquire his way,’ 
































ELISHA 51 
Though I may not scan thy face, thou scannest mine ; 
and I, who now am blind, have been a seér in Israel.’’ 

As he ceased, another figure—a woman — stepped 
out, as it seemed to him, from behind the man ; stepped 
forward and touched him on the arm. 

‘* Hail, then, Elisha, son of Shaphat.’’ 

«« Thou knowest ?’’ 

«*Who better than Miriam of Shunem? Put near 
thy face and look.’’ 

«« My eyes are very dim.”’ 

«And the oaks are higher than Shunem. My face 
has changed: my voice also.’’ 

«« For the moment it was strange to me. As I came 
along I was reckoning thy years at three score.” 

«« Mayst add five.’’ 

*‘We may not complain. And thy son, how fares 
he? ”? 

‘That is he, behind us. He is a good son, and 
leaves his elders to speak first. If we sit awhile and 
talk he will wait for us.’’ 

«« And thy house and the farm-steading ?”” 

The woman threw a glance down towards the valley, 
and answered quickly — 

««My master, shall we not sit awhile? The track 
here looks towards the plain. Sit, and through my eyes 
thou shalt see again distant Carmel and the fields between 
that used so to delight thee. Ah! not there! ”’ 

The old man had made as if to seat himself on one of 
the larger stones on the edge of the heap. But she pre- 
vented him quickly; was gone for a moment; and re- 
turned, rolling a moss-covered boulder to the right-hand 
ofthe path. The prophet sat himself down on this, and 
she on the ground at his feet. 

‘« Just here, from my window below, I saw thee com- 
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ing down the mountain with Gehazi, thy servant on that 
day when it was promised to me that I should bear a 
son.”” 

He nodded. 

«< For as often as we passed by,’’ he said, ‘* we found 
food and a little room prepared upon the wall. ‘Thou 
hast been careful for us,’ said I, ‘with all this care, 
What is to be done for thee? Shall I speak to the King 
for thee, or to the captain of the host?’ Thine answer 
was, ‘I dwell in Shunem among my own people.’ ”’ 

«There is no greener spot in Israel.’’ 

««« But,’ said my servant Gehazi, ‘Every spot is 
greener where a child plays.” Therefore this child was 
promised thee.”’ 

««She said, «* But oncea year the plain is yellow and 
not green; yellow away to the foot of Carmel; and that 
is in this season of the barley harvest. It was on sucha 
day as this that my son fell in the field among the reap- 
ers, and his father brought him in and set him on my 
knees. On such a day as this I left him dead and 
saddled the ass and rode between the same yellow fields 
to Megiddo, and thence towards Carmel, seeking thee. 
See the white road winding, and the long blue chine 
yonder, by the sea. By and by, when the sun sinks 
over it, the blue chine and the oaks beneath will turn t 
one dark colour, and that will be the hour that I met 
thee on the slope, and lighted off the ass and caught thee 
by the feet. As yet it is all parched fields and sky of 
brass and a white road running endless —endless.”’ 

«« But what are these black shadows that pass between 
me and the sun?’’ 

«* They are crows, my master.”’ 

«« What should they do here in these numbers ?”’ 

The woman rose and flung a stone at the birds, 
Seating herself again, she said— 
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«« Below, the reapers narrow the circle of the corn; 
and there are conies within the circle. The kites and 
crows know it.”’ 

‘« But that day of which thou hast spoken —it ended 
in gladness. The Lord restored thy son to thee.” 

«* Thou rather, man of God.’’ 

«« My daughter, His mercy was very great upon thee. 
Speak no blasphemy, thou of all women.’’ 

*¢ The Lord had denied me a son; but thou persuad- 
edst Him, and He gave me one. Again, the Lord had 
taken my child in the harvest-field, but on thy wrestling 
gave him back. And again the Lord meditated to take 
my child by famine, but at thy warning I arose and con- 
veyed him into the land of the Philistines, nor returned 
to Shunem till seven years’ end. My master, thou art a 
prophet in Israel, but I am thinking —”’ 

She broke off, rose, and flung another stone at the birds. 

«*« My daughter, think not slightly of God’s wisdom.”’ 

‘*Nay, man of God, I am thinking that God was 
wiser than thou or I.’” 

The old prophet rose from his stone. His dull eyes 
tried to read her face. She touched his hand. 

«¢ Come, and see ?”’ 

The figure of the man still stood, three paces behind 
them, upright against the hillside, as when Elisha had first 
turned the corner and come upon him. But now, led by 
Miriam, the prophet drew quite close and peered. 
Dimly, and then less dimly, he discerned first that the 
head had fallen forward on the breast, and that the hair 
upon the scalp was caked in dry blood; next, that figure 
did not stand of its own will at all, but was held upright 
to a stout post by an iron ring about the neck and a rope 
about the waist. He put out a finger and touched the 
face. It was cqld. 
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«« Thy son ?”’ 

«*They stoned him with these stones. His wife 
stood by.”’ 

«« The Syrians ?’’ 

«« The Syrians. They went northward before noon, 
taking her. The plain is otherwise burnt than on the day 
when I sought across it for his sake to Carmel,”’ 

«« Well did King David entreat the hand of the Lord 
rather than the hand of man. I had not heard of thy 
son’s marrying.”” 

«« Five years ago he went down with a gift to Philistia, 
to them that sheltered us in the famine. He brought 
back this woman.”’ 

«« She betrayed him ?”’ 

«« He heard her speak with a soldier, and fled up the 
hill. From the little window in the wall — see, it smokes 
yet —she called and pointed after him. And they ran 
and overtook him. With this iron they fastened him, 
and with these stones they stoned him. Man of God, I 
am thinking that God was wiser than thou or I.’’ 

The old man stood musing, and touched the heap ot 
stones gently, stone after stone, with the end of his staff. 

«* He was wiser.” 


Cling — Cling — Clink! 

Miriam had taken up a stone, and with it was ham- 
mering feebly, impotently upon the rivets in the iron 
band. 

As the sun dropped below Carmel the prophet cast 
down his staff and stretched out two groping hands to 
help her. , 
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THE CHANT OF PRESTER JOHN 


Far in the golden heart of the dawn 
This was the Chant of Prester Fobn. 
i N a land of lily and asphodel 
In a city of forty towers I dwell; 
Never a curséd crescent there, 
But a thousand crosses hung in air 


ll That through each circling season knows 
° The scent of the paradisial rose! 
My palace poises upon a height 
r Burning with beryl and chrysolite; 
b Therein the throne of my power is set, 


Fashioned of ivory, jade and jet, 
In a court where flows the Fountain of Youth,— 


Whose dazzling dome is the Mirror of Truth. 


Around my throne upon every hand 
Do kings and princes and bishops stand, — 
Croziered bishops and sceptred kings, 
Enrobed in ermine with garnishings 
" Of pale moon-silver and crusted gold. 
At the opal gateway manifold 
Knights and squires in their armor are, 
Each with a cross like a blazing star 
In his massy helmet sunken deep; 
And never the watchful warders sleep, 
Lifting ever a warrior’s song,— 
** Death to the Wrong! Death to the Wrong!”’ 


And when in the ranks of war I ride, 
No bright banner in purple pride 
Over the host flaunts boastfully ; 

But mighty, marvellous crosses three, 
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With a million facets raying light, 

Beacon the army on to the fight. 

And when the burst of our conflict cry 

Sweeps and surges up to the sky, 

Palsy of fear foreboding woe 

Shakes the heart of the paynim foe; 

And still shall our battle burden be, — 
‘¢ Christ for the right and Victory! ”’ 


Far in the mists of the ages gone 
This was the Chant of Prester Fobn. 


Cuinton SCOLLARD. 








RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


T is not to be denied that there are certain English- 

| men who become angry when speaking of Richard 
Le Gallienne ; for in many respects he is the anti- 
thesis of the average Englishman, and the average Eng- 
lishman cherishes indignant contempt for his own anti- 
thesis, Le Gallienne bears a name which has some 
savour of affectation; it is however, his real name, and 
comes from Jersey. His hair is of a length which the 
average Englishman associates with foreign musicians and 
anarchists. He takes no pleasure in the killing of ani- 
mals, and though he is writing an introduction to a new 
edition of the ‘* Compleat Angler,’’ I believe he has 
never handled a rod in his life. He is in no sense a 
sportsman. Now, a man with these characteristics, and 
showing no disposition to conceal them or be ashamed of 
them, would be sure of the scorn of the Philistines. But 
Le Gallienne has a further characteristic which is more 
‘“‘un-English ’’ than all the rest put together. The aver- 
age Englishman is terribly ashamed of his emotions. His 
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pulse may beat quicker at the flutter of a skirt —but he 
does not say so, at least in prose (of course all is fair in 
poetry). Le Gallienne does. He is interested in his 
most evanescent emotion, and being not in the least 
ashamed of it, publishes it in the form of a Prose Fancy, 

This attitude has often been mistaken — is, I think, 
usually mistaken — for a pose, and even Mr. John Lane, 
his publisher, has with more than the ordinary publish- 
er’s humour and less than the ordinary publisher’s in- 
sight, dubbed him a ‘* Pose Fancier.’? In reality Le 
Gallienne is very little of a poseur, less, perhaps, than 
the average Englishman. He is simply delighted at the 
effervescence of his own emotions, and is not unwilling 
to share the enjoyment—for cash on publication — 
with the rest of us. There is, indeed, something quite 
boyish about his delight when his soul suddenly turns a 
fresh side to his intellect. But to the average English- 
man a naked soul is quite as indecent as a naked body to 
the average Englishman’s aunt. And so long as Le Gal- 
lienne continues to present his naked soul at various angles 
to the gaze of the reader, so long will a certain section 
of Englishmen become angry when they hear the name 
of Le Gallienne. Nevertheless it is a thoroughly inter- 
esting soul —a soul with unnumbered possibilities of ex- 
perience. And whether his soul’s experience results in 
the ‘¢ Religion of a Literary Man”’ ora prattle con- 
cerning whitebait—-one reads him. Which, for a 
literary man, is much. 

Richard Le Gallienne has always been, as he himself 
confesses, a lucky man. But very few years have passed 
since he occupied a stool in an accountant’s office at Liver- 
pool. Now he occupies a delightful house in the Hasle- 
mere district, where land is at considerably more than 
prairie price, as well as a pied-a-terre in London. But 
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CLARENCE ROOK 59 
of this I will speak later. Le Gallienne had the good 
luck to be born of dissenting parentage — and the sixteen- 
year-old dissenter who has brains is already half way to- 
wards Paganism —to escape universities — to be extremely 
poor, so poor that he had to pawn his watch in order to 
stand a friend a draught of pictures at the Walker Art 
Gallery, and to have escaped the living death that most 
clever young Englishmen meet as assistant masters in public 
schools. His first stroke of luck came with Wilson Bar- 
rett, after whose brougham he ran one dramatic night in 
Liverpool, with James Welch, then a curly-headed clerk, 
now an actor of renown, and the brother-in-law of Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. 

Wilson Barrett was interested in the enthusiastic youth, 
and soon, at Le Gallienne’s earnest request, took Welch 
into his company. Then, at the earnest request of 
Welch, he made Le Gallienne his secretary, who re- 
mained, somewhat to the consternation of his family, 
associated with the play-actor until a further association 
would have involved a prolonged visit to America. By 
this time asthma had fastened itself upon Le Gallienne, 
and the doctors forbade the journey. So he returned for a 
space to Liverpool — where he had already upon the office- 
stool written ‘¢ My Lady’s Sonnets ’’ and published them 
obscurely — lived penuriously on the products of his pen, 
and met his wife. It was not until, on an excursion to town, 
when he heard that the literary column of the Star was 
up for competition, sent in his column on approbation, 
and won the post, that he could afford marriage. By the 
time I came to know Le Gallienne well his wife had 
passed away and left him but her memory and a tiny 
daughter for his solace; nor have I the right to speak of 
her but as an influence upon his work. But the earlier 
work of Le Gallienne was centered round her personality, 
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and her untimely death created a yawning gap of years 
in his activity, during which he produced nothing but re. 
views of books which were thrust upon him by persistent 
editors. He also acted as literary adviser to Mr. John 
Lane, and is to a certain extent responsible for the ad- 
mission of more than one minor poet to that popular ay- 
berge upon the lower slopes of Parnassus — the Bodley 
Head. 

For many years asthma has been his almost constant 
companion. It was asthma which severed his official 
connection with Wilson Barrett and forced him back 
upon literature. It was asthma, and the consequent im- 
possibility of breathing in London, which sent him to 
live in various outlying districts until at last he founda 
suitable atmosphere on the hills about Hindhead. 

Here, in the midst of the literary colony which has by 
degrees settled in the delightful country at the point 
where Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire meet, he dwells, 
save for occasional visits to London. His house, set 
upon the side of a hill, looking out over bare moorland 
fringed with woods, and approached by a rough foot- 
path leading up from an unfrequented by-road, seems to 
stand alone in the world. In the garden he has built 
himself a sort of Swiss cha/et, clinging, as it were, to the 
slope of the hill, wherein he may work undisturbed by 
tiny daughter or nursemaid. The single room is broken 
cunningly into nooks and corners, while from the deep- 
set window stretches a view of perfect solitude. Around 
the walls are well-filled bookshelves, the product of sev- 
eral years of reviewing as well as of collecting. For Le 
Gallienne is a bookish man, loving his books no less for 
their outward appearance than for their literary value; 
like a true lover he wills that the loved shall go daintily 
attired. 
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It is always interesting, especially to those who write 
themselves, to learn how other men manage to write 
their books; for there are many ways of writing books. 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, for example, will rise on Monday 
morning, eat his breakfast, and decide that he will write 
to-day a story for so-and-so. He reflects that Armenia 
is the subject of the week, and, taking his plot-book, 
turns to A, under which he is sure to find the outline of 
aplot with Armenia for its Joca/e. Thereupon he sits 
down and writes steadily. In a week or so he has writ- 
ten an Armenian novel. 

This is the opposite of Le Gallienne’s method. To 
the interviewers he has averred that his method is to take 
a walk after breakfast, then work till lunch, after which 
work is resumed. Which means no more than that this 
is the method he would recommend to himself if he were 
an impartial adviser. In reality and in practice his only 
method at present is to devise some. means of forcing 
himself to work. He affords the worst possible example 
to the literary beginner, who should be taught diligence, 
punctuality and the value of odd minutes. For he sel- 
dom works but under compulsion—the exigence of a 
publisher, the telegram of an editor, or the challenge of a 
friend. Now and then, at times of exaltation, he will 
write with abnormal ease and rapidity. Two of his 
most delightful prose fancies were written in one day, 
the first between breakfast and lunch, the second between 
lunch and dinner. But it must be sorrowfully admitted 
that he spends his day, as a rule, in devising excuses for 
not working and his evenings in regretting his idleness. 
He has tried many devices for cheating himself into dili- 
gence. The chalet was one. Here, he thought, sur- 
rounded by books and silence, he could work unceasingly. 
But the books beguiled him. Of late he has hired and 
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furnished a couple of rooms in a big building in Chancery 
Lane, to which he comes up periodically from the quiet 
of Haslemere, a building crammed with offices in which 
scores of men are toiling. Here, he thought, close to 
the throb of London’s heart, where no one is idle, he 
must for very shame be diligent. But after a day in 
London the asthma grips him. The next day is spent 
in fighting it with asthma cigarettes, and the next he is 
back at Haslemere. The truth is that diligence would 
be of small service to Le Gallienne. His best work is 
the outcome of emotion; and you cannot organize a ser- 
vice of emotion from ten to four. 

There has been lately a curious revival in England 
of the desire to listen to lectures, and more than one 
literary man has resorted to the lecture-platform upon 
occasion, mainly, it must be admitted, in order to eam 
money in an easy way. For a lecture, once written, 
will produce money as often as two or three can be 
gathered together to listen to it. Le Gallienne is one of 
the very few men of letters who have attained any mea- 
sure of success as lecturer. On the platform he hasa 
graceful carriage and a pleasing voice; the slight Lan- 
cashire accent serves to add a certain piquancy to the 
expression of ideas not usually associated with the man- 
ufacturing districts of the north. Moreover he has a 
point of view of his own, and just sufficient contempt 
for the prejudices of his audience to create the breeze of 
opposition which dispels dullness. As a lecturer he first 
came into prominence during Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s 
crusade against the Empire music-hall, when his audien- 
ces ranged from the members of the Playgoer’s Club to 
the congregation of a London dissenting chapel. Since 
then engagements have not been wanting, more especially 
from the provinces, where lectures are more popular than 
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in London. An American tour, under the direction of 
Major Pond, has been for many months under contem- 
plation, and has only been delayed by the state of his 
health ; for the doctors have forbidden him the changes 
of climate and the continual travelling which such a tour 
would involve. 

One may confidently prophesy that Le Gallienne will 
never attain popularity in the sense that Dickens attained 
it in the past, and Du Maurier in our own days. Pierre 
Loti, who had the fortune to be born a Frenchman, has 
proved that a volume of introspection may sell by the 
hundred thousand in France. But England is not within 
twenty-two miles of France, as the geographers do vainly 
talk. The average English reader is given over to the 
novel of action, to the ‘* Prisoner of Zenda,’’ to 
«« Under the Red Robe ;”’ he wants to know what the 
hero did rather than what he thought and felt. Now 
Le Gallienne is, by his very nature, as I have said, intro- 
spective. He has no wish, and no power, to mould and 
give literary life to beings who have never read Meredith 
and go about killing their fellow-creatures. His imagina- 
tion plays exclusively around his own personality, and 
that of the person with whom at the moment he is closely 


_connected. So far as his literary criticism is concerned 


this is perhaps an advantage, and in his Retrospective 
Reviews —critical papers reprinted from The Speaker, 
the Pall Mal/ Budget and other papers — you will find 
an admirable illustration of the famous definition of criti- 
cism as the adventures of a soul among masterpieces. 
But then literary criticism can never be widely popular, 
appealing only to the limited class that reads books and 
thinks about them. 

It is probable, moreover, that to the strain of delicate 
eroticism which runs through Le Gallienne’s work is due, 
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in some measure, the somewhat tremulous acceptance of 
his writings. Nor is it likely that his latest book, ‘* The 
Quest of the Golden Girl,’’ now, as I write, upon the 
point of publication, will show any weakening of that 
tendency. A series of loitering lyrics and essays strung 
upon the gossamer thread of a romantic story, it might be 
described as the adventures of a soul among mistresses, 
He has laboured long and lovingly upon it, and himself 
regards it as his most characteristic work. Its eroticism is, 
in his eyes, no drawback; rather the reverse. He would 
argue in the presence of the objector, if I understand him 
aright, somewhat in this wise: The passion of love en. 
ters very largely into the emotions of every individual, 
and the literature of the emotions has no right to parody 
life by omitting it. Now there are three ways of treating 
the passion of love in literature. You may ignore it com- 
pletely, and produce a Sunday-school prize book. You 
may photograph it, and, thus obtaining but the outward 
semblance of it, produce a realistic novel, after the man- 
ner of M. Zola in France, and Mr. George Moore in 
England. Finally, you may idealize it, whereby you 
will produce the works of Richard Le Gallienne. ** The 
Quest of the Golden Girl’’ ends in a discovery, as un- 
expected to the seeker as to the reader, that we may rie 
through the love of the senses, as by stepping-stones, to 
the love that is supra-sensual. 

Possessing no private means, and not being a popular 
writer, forced from his youth upwards to do a considerable 
amount of more or less mechanical work in the newspe 
pers, Le Gallienne looks back with regret to the days of 
the patron of literature. Millionaires, he holds, ae 
strangely unimaginative persons in the spending of thei 
wealth. Two thousand a year distributed among a cer 
tain half-dozen of young English poets would free them 
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from the necessity of frittering away their energies in the 
journals; and enable them to concentrate their powers on 
the production of the best that is in them. The project 
which Le Gallienne has already committed to print would 
be good for the millionaires, who would thereby be in- 
duced to take an interest — if only a monetary interest — 
in thought. But, after all, the poet is no worse case than 
the artist, the playwright, and the tailor. Even the 
tailor is compelled to follow the public taste, if he wishes 
to keep his customers, and if he elects to design beautiful 
clothes, designs them at his own risk. Only perhaps the 
poet feels the compulsion more severely. Le Gallienne 
feels it, 1 am assured. His best work will always be the 
least popular. He is essentially a writer for men of let- 
ters, and for those men of letters to whom books are 
nought if they be not literature touched with emotion, 
And such men will always be in the minority. To the 
average Englishman a personality such as Le Gallienne’s 
is unintelligible, and it makes him angry. 
Crarence Rook, 











PASSION. 


HE wine-loud laughter of indulged desire 
Upon his lips, and in his eyes, the fire 

Of uncontrol, he takes in reckless hands, 
And interrupts with discords, the sad lyre 
Of love’s deep soul, and never understands, 


Mapison CaweEIn. 
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66 AY, sir,’’ cried Mrs, Abington, with such a 
smile of infinite witchery as she wore when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her as ** Miss 
Prue;’’ **I would not have you make any stronger love 
tome than is absolutely necessary to keep yourself in 
training for the love scenes in Dr. Goldsmith’s new 
comedy.”’ 

‘«‘Ah, you talk glibly of measuring out the exact por- 
tion of one’s love, as if love were a physic to be doled 
out to the precise grain,’’ cried Lee Lewis, impatiently 
turning away from the fascinating lady who was smiling 
archly at him over the back of her chair. 

««By my faith, sir, you have e’en given the best 
description of love that I have heard; ’t is beyond doubt 
a physic given to mankind to cure many of the ills of 
life; but, la, sir! there are so many quacks about, ’t is 
well nigh impossible to obtain the genuine thing.’’ 

And once more the actress smiled at her latest victim. 

‘*T have often wondered if you ever knew what love 
means,’’ said he. 

‘* Indeed the same thought has frequently occurred to 
me, sir,’’ said the actress. ‘* When one has been 
offered the nostrums of quacks so often, one begins to 
lose faith in the true prescription.”” 

«© You think that I am a quack, and therefore have no 
faith in me ?’’ said Lewis. 

‘*T know that you are an excellent actor, Mr. Lewis.”’ 

‘«‘And therefore you suspect my truth ?”’ 

«Nay, I respect your art.’”’ 

‘« Perish my art, so long as I gain the favour of the 
most adorable woman who ever flitted like a vision of 


beauty —’”” 
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««Ah, sir, do not take advantage of my lack of memory; 
give me the title of the comedy from which you quote, 
so that I may know my cue, and have my reply ready,” 

Lewis flung himself across the room with an exclama- 
tion of impatience. 

*«¢ You are the most cruel woman that lives,’’ he 
cried. ‘I have often left this house vowing that I would 
never come nigh it again because of your cruelty.”’ 

«« What a terrible vengeance!’’ cried the actress, 
raising her hands, while a mock expression of terror 
came over her face! ‘* You would fain prove yourself 
the most cruel of men because you account me the mos 
cruel of women? Ah, sir, you are ungenerous, I am 
but a poor weak creature, while you—’”’ 

«* I am weak enough to be your slave, but let me tell 
you, madam, I am quite strong enough to throw off your 
bonds should I fail to be treated with some considera- 
tion,’” said Lewis. 

««Oh, so far as I am concerned you may take your 
freedom to-morrow,”’ laughed Mrs. Abington. ‘*‘ The 
fetters that I weave are of silken thread.’’ 

**I would rather wear your fetters, though they be of 
iron, than those of the next loveliest woman to you, 
though hers should be a chain of roses,’ said the actor, 
*¢ Come, now, my dear lady, listen to reason.”’ 

**Gladly; ’t will be a change from your usual dis- 
course, which is of love—just the opposite, you know.” 

‘¢ Why wil: you not consent to come with me t 
Vauxhall once more ?”’ 

*« La, sir, think of the scandal! Have not we been 
seen there together half a dozen times ?”’ 

*¢ Scandal! Do you think that the scandal-mongers 
can add anything to what they have already said regard- 
ing us ?”’ 
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««] place no limits to the imagination of the scandal- 
monger, sir, but I desire to assign a limit to my own 
indiscretions, which, I fear, have set tongues wagging.’’ 

«*Pooh ! my dear madam, cannot you see that tongues: 
will wag all the faster if I appear at the Gardens with 
some one else ?”’ 

««Say, with your wife. Surely you are not afraid of 
the tongue of slander if you appear by the side of your 
wife, sir.’’ 

««’'Tis for you I fear.’’ 

‘« What, you fancy that people will slander me if you 
appear at Vauxhall with your lawful wedded wife ?”’ 

«« Even so, for they will say that you were not strong 
enough to keep me faithful to you.”” 

Mrs. Abington sprang to her feet. 

«The wretches !’’ she cried. ‘*I will show them 
that psha! let them say their worst. What care 
I what they say? Il go or stay away, as the fancy 
seizes me.’” 

«« You may take your choice, my dear madam !’” said 
Lewis. ‘* Whether you would rather be slandered, for 
coming with me, or for staying at home!”’ 

«<The terms are not the same in both cases,’’ said 
she ; ‘‘ for if I go with you I know that I shall have an 
excellent supper.”’ 

««So you’ll come! Ah, I knew that you would not 
forsake me,’’ he cried, catching her hand and kissing it. 

«© You foolish man! You take credit to yourself for 
a decision that is due to the prospect of a supper !”’ said 
Mrs. Abington. 

«Ah, I know what I know, my dear,’’ cried he. 
«*And so I will take my leave at once, lest you should 
change your mind.”’ 

‘«I protest, sir,’? said she, as he kissed her hand 
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again. ‘*I protest that ’t was the thought of the supper 
decided me.”’ 

He roared with laughter. 

So did she when he had left her house. 

«« What fools these men are!’’ she cried, throwing 
herself back on her couch with a very capacious yawn, 
‘¢What fools! The idea of a poor woman being 
influenced by the thought of minced chicken in a decision 
that involves being by their side seems preposterous to 
them! Oh, if they but knew all that such a woman as 
I am could tell them !’’ 

She laughed softly — subtly — as certain recollections 
came to her, for Mrs. Abington was a lady of many 
recollections. 

After a space she resumed her study of the part of Miss 
Hardcastle, for which she had been cast by Colman in 
Dr. Goldsmith’s new comedy, but which, the following 
week, to her everlasting regret, she relinquished in favor 
of Mrs. Bulkley. 

Lee Lewis, who was studying the part of young Mar- 
low, had accompanied her home after rehearsal. He 
had, during the previous month, shown himself to be 
extremely polite in regard to her, for he had walked 
home with her several times, and more than once he had 
been seen by her side at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, as well 
as at the Pantheon in the Oxford Road. People about 
the theater were saying that the beautiful Mrs. Abington 
had added to the number of her conquests, and Miss 
Catley, the most imprudent of all the imprudent ladies in 
Colman’s company, said some very spiteful things regard- 
ing her. (It was understood that Miss Catley had 
angled for Lee Lewis herself, but without success. ) 

Before Mrs. Abington had been alone for half an hour 
her maid entered to tell her that a lady was inquiring for 
her at the hall door. 
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«* Another of our stage-struck misses, Lucette ?’’ said 
the actress, alluding to the three visits which she had had 
during the week from young women of varying degrees 
of illiteracy, who were desirous of obtaining a footing on 
the stage. 

«« Nay, madam, this lady seems somewhat different,”’ 
replied the maid. 

«Then let her be shown in at once, whoever she may 
be,”’ said Mrs. Abington. ‘*There can surely be no 
scandal in receiving a lady visitor.’’ 

She gave a glance at a mirror, and saw that her hair 
was in a proper condition for a visitor who was a lady. 
She knew that it did not matter so much when her visit- 
ors were of the other sex; and a moment afterwards 
there entered a graceful little woman, whom she could 
not recollect having ever seen before. She walked quickly 
to the centre of the room, and stood there, gazing with 
soft grey eyes at the actress, who had risen from her sofa, 
and was scrutinizing her visitor. 

There was a pause before Mrs. Abington, with a 
smile — the smile she reserved for women — quite dif- 
ferent from that with which she was accustomed to greet 
men — she said : 

‘* Pray seat yourself, madam; and let me know to 
what I am indebted for the honour of this visit.” 

But the lady made no move ; she remained there gaz- 
ing at the actress without a word. 

Mrs. Abington gave a laugh, saying, as she returned 
to her sofa : 

<¢ Do not let me hurry you, my dear lady, but I must 
ask your pardon if I seat myself.’’ 

Then the stranger spoke. 

‘© You are Mrs. Abington. I wish I had not come 
to you. Now that I find myself face to face with you 
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I perceive that I have no chance. You are overwhelm- 
ingly beautiful.’’ 

««Did you come here only to tell me that? Faith 
you might have saved yourself the trouble, my dear. [ 
have known just how beautiful I am for the past twenty 
years,’” laughed the actress. 

«*I did not come here to tell you that,’’ said the 
visitor ; **on the contrary, I meant to call you an ugly 
harridan —a vile witch, who gloried in seeing the ruin of 
good men; but now — well, now, I am dumb. I per- 
ceive you are so beautiful it is only natural that all men 
—my husband among the number —should worship 

ou.”’ 
ee You are so flattering, my dear madam, I can without 
difficulty perceive that you have not lived long in the world 
of fashion —ay, or in the world of play-houses,’” said 
the actress. 

*«*T am Mrs. Lewis, madam,’’ said the lady, and 
then, dropping into a chair, she burst into tears. 

Mrs. Abington went beside the unhappy woman, and 
patted her on the shoulder. 

«« Dear child,’’ she said, ** the thought that you are 
Mr. Lewis’s wife should not cause you to shed a tear. 
You should be glad rather than sorry that you are married 
to a gentleman who is so highly esteemed. Your hus- 
band, Mrs. Lewis, is a great friend of mine, and I hope 
that his wife may become even a greater.” 

«¢Ah—ah!”’ moaned the lady. <*A friend? a friend? 
Oh, give me back my husband, woman — give me back 
my husband, whom you stole from me.”’ 

She had sprung to her feet as she spoke her passionate 
words and now stood with quivering, clenched hands in 
front of the actress. 
**My good woman,”’ 


said Mrs. Abington, ‘you 
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have need to calm yourself. I can assure you that I 
have not your husband in my keeping. Would you like 
to search the room? Look under the sofa — into all the 
cupboards.”” 

««I know that he left here half an hour ago—I 
watched him,’’ said Mrs. Lewis. 

«« You watched him? Oh, fie! ’’ 

«*You may make a mock of me, if you please. I 
expected that you would; but he is my husband, and I 
love him —I believe that he loved me until your witchery 
came over him and—oh, I am a most unhappy woman! 
But you will give him back to me; you have many 
admirers, madam; one poor man is nothing here or 
there to you.”” 

‘«« Listen to me, my poor child.’? Mrs. Abington 
had led her to the sofa, and sat down beside her, still 
holding her hand. ‘* You have spoken some very fool- 
ish words since you came into this room. From whom 
have you heard that your husband was—well, was 
ensnared by me ?”’ 

‘‘From whom? Why, every one knows it,’’ cried 
Mrs. Lewis. ‘* And besides, I got a letter that told 
me— ? 

«* A letter from whom ?’’ 

‘«« From —lI suppose she was a lady; at any rate she 
said that she sympathised with me,and I’m certain that 
she did so.”’ 

«« Ah, the letter was not signed by her real name, and 
yet you believed the slanders that you knew came from 
ajealous woman? Oh, Mrs. Lewis, 1’m ashamed of 

ou! ”” 

«« Nay, I did not need to receive any letter; my hus- 
band’s neglect of me made me aware of the truth—it is 
the truth, whether you deny it or not.’’ 
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«« You are a silly goose, and I have half a mind to 
take your husband from you, as mothers deprive their 
children of a toy when they injure it. You don’t know. 
how to treat a husband, madam, and you don’t deserve 
to have one. Think how many girls, prettier and 
cleverer than you, are obliged to go without husbands all. 
their lives, poor things !”’ 

«< Tt is enough for me to think of those women who 
are never satisfied unless they have other women’s hus- 
bands in their train, madam.’’ 

«* Look you, my dear ill-treated creature, I do assure 
you that I have no designs upon your husband. I do 
not care if I never see him again except on the stage.” 

«*Ts that the truth? Ah, no, everybody says that 
Mrs, Abington is only happy when —’’ 

«« Then leave Mrs. Abington’s room if you believe the 
statements of that vague everybody.”’ 

The actress had risen and was pointing in fine tragic 
style to the door. 

Mrs. Lewis rose also, but slowly, her eyes fell beneath 
the flashing eyes of Mrs. Abington. Suddenly she 
raised her head, and put out a trembling hand. 

*«T will not believe what I have heard,’’ she said, 
«‘And yet — yet — you are so very beautiful.”’ 

‘« That you think it impossible I should have any good 
in me?”’ laughed the actress. ‘* Well, I do believe 
that I have some good in me —not much, perhaps, but 
enough to make me wish to do you a friendly turn in 
spite of your impudence. Listen to me, you little goose. 
Why have you allowed your husband to neglect you, 
and to come here asking me to sup with him at Vaux- 
hall ?”” 

«sAh, then, ’tis true!’’ cried the wife. ** You have 
gone with him—you are going with him ?’’ 
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««’T is true that I went with him, and that he left me 
just now believing that I would accompany him to the 
Gardens on Monday next. Well, what I want you to 
explain is how you have neglected your duty toward your 
husband so that he should stray into such evil ways as 
supping with actresses at Vauxhall.’’ 

«¢ What, would you make out that his neglect of his 
duty is my fault ?”’ 

‘¢ Great heavens, child ! whose fault is it if it is not 
yours? That is what I say, you don’t deserve to have 
atoy if you let some strange child snatch it away from 

ou.” 
’ *¢I protest, Mrs. Abington, that I scarce take your 
meaning, I have nothing to reproach myself with. 
Ihave ever been the best of wives. I have never gone 
gadding about to balls and routs as some wives do, I have 
remained at home with my baby.’’ 

‘¢ Exactly, and so your poor husband has been forced 
to ask certain actresses to bear him company at those 
innocent pleasures which he, in common with most gen- 
tlemen of distinction, enjoy. Ah, ’tis you domestic 
wives that will have to answer for your husband’s back- 
slidings.”’ 

«¢ Is it possible that — why, madam, you bewilder me. 
You think that I should—I don’t know what you 
think —oh, I’m quite bewildered.”’ 

««Why child, have you not seen enough of the world 
to learn that a woman is most attractive to a man when 
he perceives that she is admired by other men? Have 
you not seen that a man seeks to marry a particular 
woman, not because he cares so greatly for her himself, 
but because he believes that other men care greatly for 
her? Your good husband is, I doubt not, fond enough 
of you; but when he perceives that you think much 
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more of your baby than you do of him — when he per- 
ceives that the men whom he considered his rivals before 
he carried you off from them, no longer follow in your 
train, is he to be blamed if he finds you a trifle insipid? 
Ah, let me tell you, my sweet young wife, a husband is 
a horse that requires the touch of a spur now and again, 
A jog trot is not what suits a spirited creature.”’ 

«¢ Heavens, madam! You mean that he —my hus- 
band — would be true to me if only I—I—’”’ 

««If only you were not too anxious that he should 
keep pace with the jog-trot into which you have fallen, 
my dear. Do you not fancy that I know he wishes me 
to sup with him only because he is well aware thata 
dozen men will be longing to mince him when they see 
him mincing my chicken for me ?”’ 

«¢ But I would go with him to the Gardens if he would 
ask me, only —ah, no one would want to mince him op 
my account.”’ 

*¢ You silly one! Cannot you see that you must 
place him in the position of wanting to mince the other 
man ?”’ 

‘*How? I protest that I am bewildered.’’ 

‘* Dear child, go to the Gardens, not with your 
husband, but with another man, and you will soon 
see him return to you with all the ardour of a lover 
with a rival in view. Jealousy is the spur which a hus- 
band needs to recall him to a sense of his duty now andi 
again.”’ 

«* I will never consent to adopt such a course, madam.. 
In the first place, I cannot force myself upon. any gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance.”’ 

«« Then the sooner you find one upon whom you can 
force yourself the better chance you will have: of bring- 
ing your husband to your side.”’ 
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««In the second place, I respect my husband too 
highly aa 99 

‘«¢ Too highly to win him back to you, though not too 
highly to come to me with a story of the wrongs he has 
done to you? Oh, go away now, you don’t deserve 
your toy.”” 

Mrs. Lewis did not respond to the laughter of the 
actress. She remained standing in the centre of the room 
with her head down. Fresh tears were welling up to her 
eyes. 

eel have given you my advice — and it is the advice 
of one who knows a good deal of men and their man- 
ners,’” resumed Mrs, Abington. ‘*If you cannot see 
your way to follow it there is nothing more to be said.’’ 

‘*I may be foolish, but I cannot bring myself to go 
alone with any man to the Gardens,”’ said her visitor in 
a low tone, 

«« Then good-bye to you,’ 
wave of her hand. 

The little lady went slowly to the door; when there 
she cast an appealing glance at Mrs. Abington ; but the 
latter had picked up her copy of the new comedy, and 
was apparently studying the contents. With a sigh Mrs. 
Lewis opened the door and went out. 

‘* Foolish child! She will have to buy her experience 
of men, as her sisters buy theirs,’’ cried Mrs. Abing- 
ton, throwing away the book. 

She rose from her seat and yawned, stretching out her 
arms. As she recovered herself her eyes rested on a 
charcoal sketch of herself in the character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, in ‘*The Constant Couple,’’ done by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ pupil, Northcote. She gave a little 
start, then ran to the door, and called out to Mrs. Lewis, 
who had not had time to get to the foot of the stairs. 


’ cried the actress, with a 
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«« Come back for one moment, madam,’’ cried Mrs, 
Abington over the banisters; and when Mrs. Lewis 
returned, she said, ‘I called you back to tell you to be 
ready dressed for the Gardens on Monday night. | 
will accompany you thither in my coach.’’ 

«* You mean that you will —’”’ 

‘*Go away now, like a good child. Ask no more 
questions till Monday night.”’ 

She went away, and on the Monday night she was 
dressed to go to Vauxhall, when the room in which she 
was waiting was entered by an extremely handsome and 
splendidly dressed young gentleman, who had all the 
swagger of one of the beaux of the period, as he advanced 
to her smirking. 

**] protest, sir,’’? cried Mrs. Lewis, starting up, 
** you have made a mistake. I have not the honour of 
your acquaintance.”’ 

««’Fore Gad, my charmer, you assume the airs of an 
innocent miss with amazing ability,’’ smirked her visitor. 
«« My name, madam, is Wildairs, at your service, and 
I would fain hope that you will accept my poor escort 
to the Gardens.”’ 

A puzzled look was on Mrs. Lewis’s face as the gal- 
lant began to speak, but gradually this expression dis- 
appeared. She clapped her hands together girlishly, and 
then threw herself back on a chair, roaring with laughter. 


II. 


The next day at the playhouse Mrs, Abington met 
Lee Lewis with a reproachful look. She had written to 
him on the Saturday, expressing her regret that she 
could not go with him to the Gardens, but assuring him 
that she would be there, and charging him to Jook for 
her. 
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««T thought you would believe it worth your while to 
keep an eye open for me last night, sir,’’ she now said. 
«But I dare say you found some metal more attractive 
elsewhere.”’ 

«« By heavens, I waited for you for an hour on the lan- 
tern walk, but you did not appear,’’ cried Lewis. 

«*An hour? Only an hour ?’’ said the lady. ‘*And 
pray how did you pass the rest of the time ?”’ 

-*A strange thing happened,’’ said Lewis, after a 

ause. ‘*I was amazed to see my wife there — or one 
whom I took to be my wife.’’ 

«« Ah, sir, these mistakes are of common occurrence,’’ 
laughed Mrs. Abington. <‘* Was she, like her husband, 
alone ?”’ 

‘«« No, that’s the worst of it; she was by the side of a 
handsome young fellow in a pink coat embroidered with 
silver.”’ 

««Oh, Mrs. Lewis would seem to have borrowed a 
leaf from her husband’s book —that is, if it was Mrs. 
Lewis. Have you asked her if she was at the Gardens?’’ 

«« How could I ask her that when I had told her that 
I was going to the playhouse ? I was struck with amaze- 
ment when I saw her in the distance with that man —did 
I mention that he was a particularly good looking rascal?’’ 

‘© You did; but why you should have been amazed I 
am at a loss to know. Mrs. Lewis is a very charming 
lady, I know.’’ 

«© You have seen her?”’ 

«« She was pointed out to me last night.’’ 

«« Heavens! then it was she whom I saw in the Gar- 
dens? I would not have believed it.”’ 

«« What, are you so unreasonable as to think that ’t is 
a wife’s duty to remain at home while her husband 
amuses himself at Vauxhall ?’’ 
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———. 


*« Nay, but my wife —’”’ 

*«Is a vastly pretty young creature, sir, whom a hun- 
dred men quite as exacting as her husband would think 
it a pleasure to attend at the Gardens or the Pantheon,” 

**She is, beyond doubt, a sweet young creature, but 
Lord, madam, she is so bound up in her baby that she 
can give no thought to her husband ; and as for other 
men — Did you see the youth who was beside her?”’ 

** To be sure I did. He was devoted to her —and 
so good looking! I give you my word, sir, I never saw 
anyone with whose looks I was better pleased.’” 

«« Zounds, madam, if I had got near him I would have 
spoilt his good looks, I promise you. Good Lord! to 
think that my wife —I tried to get close to her, but the 
pair seemed to vanish mysteriously.”’ 

** You would have been better employed looking for 
me. But we will arrange for another evening, you and 
I, Mr. Lewis.’’ 

«*« Yes, we will —we will.’’ 

There was not much heartiness in the way Mr. Lewis 
assented, and when the lady tried to get him to fix upon 
an evening, he excused himself in a feeble way. 

The day following he walked with her to her house 
after rehearsal, but he did not think it necessary to make 
use of any of those phrases of gallantry in which he had 
previously indulged to her. He talked a good deal of 
his wife and her attractions. He had bought her a new 
gown, he said, and, beyond a doubt, it would be difficult 
to find a match for her in grace and sweetness. He de- 
clined Mrs. Abington’s invitation to enter the house. 
He had to hurry home, he said, having promised to take 
his wife by water to Greenwich Park. 

The actress burst into a merry laugh as she stood 
before the drawing of Sir Harry Wildairs. 
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«*All men are alike,’’ she cried. ‘*And all women, 


too, for that matter. Psha, there are only two people in 
the world ; the name of one is Adam, the name of the 
other is Eve.’’ 

In the course of the afternoon a letter was brought to 
her. It was from Mrs. Lewis, and it stated that the 
writer was so much overcome with the recent kindness 
and attention which her husband had been showing her, 
she had resolved to confess that she had played a trick 
upon him, and begged Mrs. Abington’s leave to do so. 

Mrs. Abington immediately sat down and wrote a line 
to her. 

«Don’t be a little fool,’’ she wrote. ‘*Are you so 
anxious to undo all that we have done between us! If 
you pursue that course I swear to you that he will be at 
my feet the next day. No, dear child, leave me to tell 
him all that there is to be told.’’ 

Two days afterwards Lee Lewis said to her, 

‘«*] wonder if ’t is true that my wife has an admirer.”’ 

«* Why should it not be true, sir? Everything that 
is admirable has an admirer,’’ said Mrs. Abington. 

«« She is not quite the same as she used to be,’’ said he. 
‘«] half suspect that she has something on her mind. Can 
it be possible that —’’ 

«« Psha, sir, why not put her to the test ?”’ cried Mrs. 
Abington. 

«©The test? How?’’ 

«« Why, sir, give her a chance of going again to the 
Gardens. ‘Tell her that you are going to the playhouse 
on Thursday night, and then do as you did before, 
only keep a better look-out for her, and—well, you 
must promise me that if you find her with that hand- 
some young spark, you will not run him through the 
body.” 
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«*« You seem to take a great interest in this same young 
spark,’’ said Lewis. 

«« And so I do, sir; Lord, sir, are you jealous of me 
as well as of your wife ?”’ 

«* Jealous? By my soul, madam, I desire nothing 
more heartily than to hear of your taking him from my 
wife.”’ 

«* Then carry out my plan, and perhaps I shall be able 
to oblige you. Put her to the test on Thursday.’’ 

** You will be there ?’’ 

«<I will be there, I promise you,”’ 

«« Then I agree.’’ 

**You promise further not to run him through the 
body ?”’ 

‘¢I promise. Yes, you will have more than a corpse 
to console you.”’ 

He walked off looking somewhat glum, and in another 
half hour she had sent a letter to his wife asking her to 
be dressed for Vauxhall on Thursday night. 

The Gardens were flooded with light—except in 
certain occasional nooks—and with music everywhere, 
(It is scarcely necessary to say that the few dimly-lighted 
nooks were the most popular in the Gardens. ) 

As Mrs. Lewis, accompanied by her dashing escort, 
descended from the coach and walked up the long 
avenue toward the tea-house, many eyes were focussed 
upon her, for all the town seemed to be at Vauxhall that 
night. But only the quick eyes of Mrs. Abington per- 
ceived the face of Lee Lewis at the outskirts of the crowd. 
Mrs. Abington smiled; she knew perfectly well that her 
disguise was so complete as to remain impenetrable, even 
to her most familiar friends, and she had a voice to suit 
the costume of the beau, so that, upon previous occasions, 
she had, when in a similar dress, escaped all recognition, 
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even at one of the balls at the little playhouse in the 
Haymarket. 

She now swaggered through the crowds, rallying after 
the most approved style of the modish young spark, her 
somewhat timid companion, and pointing out to her the 
various celebrities who were strolling about under the 
coloured lamps. She pointed out the lively little lady, 
who was clearly delighted at being the centre of a circle 
of admirers, as Mrs. Thrale, the wife of the great 
brewer. Around her were General Paoli, the Corsican 
refugee; the great Dr. Samuel Johnson; Dr. Burney, the 
musician, and Richard Burke, just home from Grenada. 
Some distance further on stood Oliver Goldsmith, the 
author of the new Comedy, in which Lee Lewis was 
cast for the part of young Marlow and Mrs. Abington 
for the part of Miss Hardcastle. Dr. Goldsmith wore 
a peach-bloom velvet coat and a waistcoat covered with 
silver. He was making the beautiful Miss Horneck and 
her sister, Mrs. Bunbury, laugh heartily at some of his 
witty sayings, which were too subtle to be understood 
by such people as James Boswell and Miss Reynolds, 
but which were thoroughly relished by the two girls 
who loved him so well. In another part of the grounds 
Sir Joshua Reynolds walked with his friend David 
Garrick; and when she caught sight of the latter, Mrs. 
Abington hurried her companion down a side walk, 
saying, 

«« David Garrick is the only one in the Gardens whom 
I fear ; he would see through my disguise in a moment.”’ 

«« My husband is not here, after all, for I have been 
looking for him,’’ said Mrs. Lewis. ** You see he does 
not always speak an untruth when he tells me he is going 
to the playhouse on the nights he is not acting.”’ 
‘Nothing could be clearer, my dear,’” said her com- 
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panion. Oh, yes, men do speak the truth — yes, some. 
times.”’ 

Mrs. Lewis was anxious to return to her home as soon 
as she had walked once through the Gardens, but Mrs, 
Abington declared that to go away without having supper 
would make her so ashamed of her impersonation of the 
reckless young gallant; she would never again be able to 
face an audience in the playhouse ; so supper they had 
together in one of the raised boxes, Mrs. Abington 
swearing at the waiters in the truest style of the man of 
fashion. 

And all the time they were at supper she could see Lee 
Lewis furtively watching them. 

Another hour the actress and her companion remained 
in the Gardens, and when at last they returned to the 
hackney coach, the former did not fail to see that Lewis 
was still watching them and following them, though his 
wife all the time the coach was being driven homeward, 
chattered about her husband’s fidelity. ‘* He will most 
likely be at home when I arrive,’’ she said; ‘and in 
that case I will tell him all.’’ 

‘* For fear of any mistake I will enter the house with 
you,” said Mrs. Abington. ‘*I have heard before 
now of husbands casting doubt upon even the most 
plausible stories their wives invented to account for their 
absence.’” 

*« My husband will believe me,’’ said Mrs. Lewis 
coldly. 

«<I shall take very good care that he does,”’ said her 
companion. 

When they reached the house, they learned that Mr. 
Lewis had not yet come back, and so Mrs. Abington 
went upstairs and seated herself by the side of her friend 
in her parlour. 
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Not many minutes had passed before her quick ears 
became aware of the opening of the hall-door, and of the 
stealthy steps of a man upon the stairs. The steps paused 
outside the room door, and then putting on her masculine 
yoice, the actress suddenly cried, 

«‘Ah, my beloved creature! why will you remain with 
a husband who cannot love you as I swear 1 do? Why 
not fly with me to happiness ?’” 

Mrs. Lewis gave a laugh, while her cheek was being 
kissed — very audibly kissed — by her companion. 

The next moment the door was flung open, so sud- 
denly that Mrs. Lewis was startled and gave a cry, but 
before her husband had time to take a step into the room, 
Mrs. Abington had blown out the lamp, leaving the room 
in complete darkness. 

«Stand where you are,’’ cried the actress in her 
assumed voice, ‘* Stand, or by the Lord Harry, I’ll run 
you through the vitals.”’ 

The sound of the whisking of her sword from its sheath 
followed. 

«« Who are you, fellow, and what do you want here ?”’ 
she continued. 

«The rascal’s impudence confounds me,”’ said Lewis. 
“Infamous scoundrel! I have had my eye on you all 
night; I am the husband of the lady whom you lured 
from her home to be your companion.’” 

«Oh, then you are Mr. Lee Lewis, the actor,”’ said 
Mrs. Abington. ‘* Pray, how does it come, sir, that 
you were at Vauxhall when you assured your poor wife 
that you were going to the play-house ?”’ 

««What ! the rascal has the audacity —’”” 

‘* Husband — husband —a moment will explain all,”’ 
cried Mrs. Lewis across the table. 

‘* Silence, woman !’’ shouted the man. 
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«« She had better remain silent,*? said the actress, 
** Look you, sir, how often have you not deceived that 
poor young thing, whose only fault is loving you to 
well? “What, sir, have you the effrontery to accuse her? 
Does your own conscience acquit you of every attempt 
to deceive her, that you can throw a stone at 
her? You blame her for going with me to the 
Gardens — can you say that you have never made an ap- 
pointment with a lady to meet you at the same Gardens? 
What truth is there in the report which is in everyone's 
mouth, that you are in the train of Mrs. Abington’s 
admirers ?”’ 

<<’ T is false, sir! I love my wife—alas, I should say 
that I once loved her better than a score of Mrs. Abing- 
tons,’’ cried Lewis. 

‘*Ah, husband, dear husband,’’ began his wife, 
when Mrs, Abington interrupted her. 

«* Hush, child,’’ she cried. ‘* Let me ask him if he 
never implored that woman Abington to accompany him 
to Vauxhall while he told you he was going to the play- 
house? Let me ask him how often he has whiled away 
the hours in Mrs, Abington’s house, assuring his wife 
that he was detained at the play-house. He is silent, 
you perceive. That means that he has still a remnant of 
what once was a conscience. Mr. Lewis, were it light 
enough to see you I am sure that we should find that 
you were hanging your head. What! are you surprised 
that anyone should admire the wife whom you neglected? 
You are enraged because you saw me by her side at the 
Gardens. You have played the spy on us, sir, and in doing 
so you have played the fool, and you will acknowledge 
it and ask your wife’s pardon and mine before five minutes 
have passed. Call for a light, sir; we do not expect 
you to apologize in the dark.’’ 
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«The fellow’s impadence astounds me,’’ muttered 
lewis. He then threw open the door and shouted 
down the stairs for a light. 

Mrs. Lewis, while the light was being brought, amade 
another attempt to explain matters, but Mrs. Abington 
commanded her to be silent. 

«« Everything will be explained when the light comes,”’ 
sid she. 

«« Yes’’ said the man grimly, ‘* for men cannot cross 
swords in the dark.”’ 

«« There will be no crossing swords here,’’ said Mrs. 
Abington. 

««Coward! Scoundrel! Now we shall see what you 
are made of,’’ said the man, as a servant appeared on 
the landing with a lighted lamp. 

«Yes, that ’s just what you will see,’’ said Mrs. 
Abington in her natural voice, as the light flooded the 
room. 

«« Great powers!’’ whispered Lewis, as he found him- 
self confronted by the fascinating face that he knew so 
well. 

Mrs, Abington had thrown off her wig in the dark- 
ness and now her own black hair was flowing over her 
shoulders. 

««Great powers! Mrs. Abington! ”’ 

«Yes, Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Abington, who only waits 
tohear a very foolish fellow confess that he has been a 
fool in letting a thought of any other woman come into 
his mind when he is the husband of so charming a lady 
as took supper with me to-night.”’ 

Lee Lewis bowed his head, and, kneeling before his 
wife, pressed her hand to his lips. 

F, Franxrort Moore. 
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AN nothing be doneto The Bookman? Taking itat 
its own valuation, it is a monthly literary journal, 
published in New York and edited by a gentlema 

whose name, I understand, is Pecksniff. The man who told 
me so seemed pretty certain that Pecksniff was the name, 
though doubtful as to whether in this case it belonged tp 
aman ora woman. We argued the point together after 
reading through the November number. He is really 
not a fair judge, being « misogynist with a wife who 
decants her heart-throbs into minor verse. At first he 
was inclined to set the whole number down to some 
woman; but I was able to point out several paragraphs 
on cookery which made him change his opinion. The 
question of gender, therefore, is still in suspense, but ifit 
be found that the editorial notes, now generally attributed 
to an unknown feminine hand, are really the work of 


Mr. Pecksniff—that must be the man’s name—I am § 


ready to apologise to any lady who may feel herself 
insulted. On the whole, the responsibility for Th 
Bookman may remain a benevolent mystery. ‘The theory 
that it is the product of a Ladies’ Home-Reading Society 
seems to me excessive, and as to Sorosis—-! However, 
here in its yellow cover lies the November number or 
The Bookman before me, with its hundred odd pages or 
pompous priggishness. I should like to deal with the 
thing in a judicial manner. I should like, if possible, to 
find some reason for its continued existence. But the 
spirit of calm analysis is lost in the fury of personal 
resentment that this astonishing production rouses in its 
readers. If it were merely commonplace, I could forgive 
it; if it were simply conceited, I might still be able to 
respect it; if its only fault were being vulgar, there might 
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yet be hopes for it. But it is all three. It is a bore of 
the most merciless kind. I find the grand reason for the 
way it affects me to lie in the smug complacency, the 
bourgeois air of superiority, with which it mouths its 
platitudes. And such platitudes! Never before— al- 
though a churchgoer and a student of the English press 
—have I realized the full dominion of the commonplace. 
The Bookman, 1 should say, never had an original idea 
in its life. Still it makes a most impressive use of the 
notions current in every-day society. No journal can 
announce with more elaborate conviction that two and 
two make four. A statement like that, besprinkled with 
sonorous adjectives and delivered in an I-come-to-bury- 
Cesar style, convinces quite a number of people of its 
originality. ** He is so respectable and such an ass,”’ 
said Thackeray of someone, ‘‘ that he is bound to suc- 
ceed.” Zhe Bookman ought to have an immense circu- 
lation. 

I need not speak of its fathomless vacuity of humor. 
It has a temperamental distrust of liveliness as of some- 
thing dangerous and ensnaring. Such attempts at wit 
as it makes remind one of the elephant in Paradise 
Lost who ‘‘ wreathed his lithe proboscis ’’ to make mirth 
for Adam and Eve. We will examine them later on. 
The English is the English of a schoolboy of eighteen. 
That is probably why it sets up as an authority on lan- 
guage. Every noun has its adjective, every verb its 
adverb; all the clauses must be nicely balanced so as to 
sound well if read out in class. All the old hackneyed 
phrases are brought to life again. ‘The worn-out para- 
phernalia, the solemn antitheses, the lifeless pedantries of 
an emasculated Johnsonese riot through its pages. Just 
listen to this—the editor is talking about the popularity 
of * Triiby.’? **'They were pleasantly shocked by her 
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sins and virtuously satisfied by her punishment, and 
having enjoyed a little glimpse into a discreetly revealed 
Bohemia, they feel they had been most delightfully enter. 
tained.”’ ‘There you have the whole thing. Isn’t jt 
just the schoolboy’s prize-essay style— <* pleasantly 
shocked ’?—<¢ virtuously satisfied?’ —<é discreetly te. 
vealed ’’—<¢ delightfully entertained’? ? What exquisite 
freedom of expression, what nimbleness of thought, wha 
a model of nervous, elastic English! The November 
number is full of these delicacies. Take this for instance: 
«« Mr. May’s experiences with the models for his wel. 
known pictures of street-boy life furnished a striking 
attraction in one of the monthly magazines some tim 
ago, which appeared among a series of illustrated inter. 
views with several book illustrators, so that in this volume 
we may expect to see him at his best.”” Or this: Tp 
the hybrid literary brood of miscellaneous journalism 
being collected between book-covers, with an alarmi 
increase lately, another publication must be added,” 
such easy, natural expressions as ‘* two columns of pro- 
testant argument ’”’ and ‘‘ our only reason for this litte 
divagation.’’ There is something very pathetic about al 
this. 

Most solemn men, when they try to be humorow, 
become vulgar, and the editor of Te Bookman is, ashe 
would probably put it, ‘no exception to this general and 
well-established rule.’? On the whole, I prefer the vul- 
garity of the New York Fournal to the vulgarity of a 
educated man who can write down, ‘* Trilby was really 
a pretty bad lot.’’ I like to picture the editor of ow 
next standard dictionary nailing this precious idiom » 
for futurity: 

Lor (pretty bad), a Bowery expression of disparage 
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NOTES gI 
ment. ‘* Trilby was a pretty bad lot; ’? — Pecksniff 
in Bookman, Nov., 1896. 

There is a slightly more complicated lack of refine- 
ment in the following passage, which I copy in full 
because it gives a good idea of The Bookman’s general 
intelligence and style. Commenting on the report that 
Du Maurier was killed by ‘*Trilby,’? The Bookman 
says: ‘* When an author sets out to write a book, and 
makes contracts with publishers, does he do so with the 
hope and expectation that the book will be a failure? 
Wetrow not! And if Mr. Du Maurier was so vexed 
over the annoyance brought upon him by authorship, 
would he have straightway set to work upon another 
novel? Again, we respectfully decline to believe it. A 
published interview with one of his friends describes his 
latter days as troubled by ‘cheques raining down upon 
him, which, with his heart complications, brought about 
his death.” Well, all we can say is that if we had to 
select our own form of death, we think that we too 
should like to perish in a rain of cheques.”’ 

What would James Russell Lowell, whose name they 
invoke on the cover, have said to that passage, to that 
last sentence, above all? Can’t you imagine him chuck- 
ling over the exquisite drollery of the «* We trow not ?”’ 
It is really interesting to come across such archaic 
attempts at humor nowadays. A man begins and ends 
his literary life by using ‘* We trownot’s.’’ To the 
schoolboy they are fantastic and Elizabethan ; and sterile 
old age lugs them in to give an air of life and vivacity. 
A dab from the rouge pot, a ‘* marry, come up ”’ here, 
an ‘1’ faith,’’ there, and even a professor of literature 
is set a-capering. It is not the use of these expressions 
alone that irritates. The tone of the whole passage is so 
utterly commonplace, written down to the level of the 
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narrowest Philistine of us all, so trivial, and in its fing 
sentence so insufferably vulgar that I doubt whether jt 
could have appeared even inthe London Daily Telegraph, 
Over the entire journal hangs the terrible geniality of 
college tutor entertaining his pupils at breakfast. ** We 
don’t think much of Marie Corelli, as the more acute of 
our readers may possibly have been able dimly to infer,” 
If that isn’t the polished sarcasm of the lecture room, 
what is it? As the editorial notes near to their end, the 
wit loses some of this keenness. You can hear the sopho- 
mores snoring all through the following extract: ‘We 
have received the first three numbers of a new journal 
with the delectable title, What to Eat. It is safe to sy 
that no other periodical of which we have any knowledg 
appeals to so large a constituency. As every humm 
being must eat (J wish you would try to key 
awake up there.), and as every one who eats ought 
to know what to eat, it logically follows that every 
human being who can read ought to subscribe for ou 
new and appetising contemporary. (Less yawning, please.) 
Its editor has an opportunity such as is vouchsafed to 
few writers, and we envy him his opportunities. If he 
wants to take a vacation at any time, we hope that he 
will send for us to take his place during his absence, for 
we are full of ideas that ought to be set forth in som 
such attractive medium.’’ In this passage the rhythm 
and humor and literary grace belong to Mr. Pecksniff 
Only the italics are mine. It proves to be the exordium 
to a thoroughly Pecksniffian address on cookery. Yo 
can judge how precisely his airy style is suited to its sub 
ject by one quotation. ‘Aluminium, whose surface is 
such that when made into griddles it requires no touchol 
the grease-rag, or of any other sebaceous adjuvant.” 

Sebaceous adjuvant ! 
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Why didn’t he say butyraceous concomitant? His 
« Roget’s Thesaurus’’ gives both. 

But questions of that sort must be sternly limited. 
{he Bookman, I must insist, is an uncommonly crude and 
prosy production. You can read it through from first 
page to last without getting a single original idea from it. 
It is a mere conventional phonograph, an echo of the silly 
nonsense and half-baked theories of the average foolish 
American. Who ever read such dull, pointless stuff as 
Mr. Arthur Waugh’s article on Mr. Edmund Gosse ? 
Or take that curious dissertation on political oratory — 
stil in the November number; curious because of its ab- 
solute childishness. <‘ Oratory,’’ I read, ‘‘is the one 
thing of which the only criterion is success,’’ a definition 
which at once disposes of Burke’s claim to be considered 
am orator, and makes Mr. Bryan one of the finest speakers 
ofany age. I do not wonder that the editors of a jour- 
nal who allow such drivel to appear should also applaud 
the Boston Public Library for its rejection of Mr. Mac- 
monnies’ ‘* Bacchante.’’ It is only what might be ex- 
pected from them. Nor am I surprised to find them 
printing such a piece of pretentious nonsense as Miss 
Caroline Beaumont’s article on ‘* American Provincial- 
im.’’ I do not find fault with Miss Beaumont for her 
inability either to think or write. A great many people 
live quite happily without doing either. But it is a mat- 
ter of complaint when a respectable literary paper allows 
such futile trash to go forth with the authority of its name. 
The essay in question would be laughed down if read to 
a ladies’ debating society in the backwoods of Wisconsin. 
In print it is simply an impertinence. You can judge by 
the opening sentence of its general style and discernment: 
“Tt seems to the present writer that America is cursed by 
provincialism, in spite of the fact that, as a nation, we are 
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the greatest travellers in the world.’’ It goes on like that 
for three pages. 

I do not write this out of any ill-feeling toward The 
Bookman. {I criticise it merely as a journal which might 
do-a great deal of good and is doing a great deal of harm, 
It might be as full of sense, and liveliness, and good Eng. 








lish as it is of crudity and dullness and pedantry. Ameri-, 


can literature is still in the making, and a large literary 
public has yet to be born. It is of no use to criticise 
every new poet by the standard of Shelley, and damn 
every fresh novelist because he is not a Thackeray. That 
is too much the attitude of The Dial; a fine attitude and 
capitally preserved, but of very little use to America at 
present. ‘Therefore I feel a special cordiality towards 
The Bookman, which is working on the right line, but in 
the wrong way. When it at last emerges from its morast 
of platitudes and priggishness and takes on the tones of a 
man talking to men, it will be able to do a real service to 
our literature. Its standard ought to be high, but not too 
austere; its critiques ought to be sane and spirited — 
they are sometimes sane even now, but never spirited, 
and its tone should be lively and entertaining. It will 
then be a useful institution. But long before those days, 
Mr. Pecksniff must free himself from the dullards who 
surround him and seriously settle down to learning the 
alphabet of his art. 

“|Shortly before they left America, Mr. J. M. Barrie 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll were entertained at dinner by 
the Aldine Club, New York. The stars and stripes and 
the union jack hung together from every possible niche 
and a model of the house in Thrums that held the little 
window faced the chairman. Haggis was on the ment 
and a real Scotch piper in kilts marched from room to 
room in his efforts to evolve something resembling a tune, 
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Mr. Mabie made a capital chairman, but the speech of 
the evening was Mr. Barrie’s. It just suited the audi- 
ence and the moment—witty and light and excellently 
delivered. It was the second and last speech Mr. Barrie 
made in America. The first was to the nine hun- 
dred undergraduates of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Barrie stood with his hands deep in his 
trousers pockets, his face unusually pale and expressionless, 
md drawled out his sly witticisms just as the hero of 
“My Lady Nicotine’? would have done. He was a 
good deal happier when his part in the performance was 
over and he was able to pull out his briar and smoke 
thoughtfully at the crumbs on the table. Dr. Nicoll did 
not make a speech; he delivered an address. So small is 
the influence of haggis and bagpipes on trained Scottish 
nerves. He spoke of Criticism and Literature and the 
Duty of Publishers, and Poetry and History and Novel- 
ists and one or two other things. His peroration was 
taken up with the Venezuelan difficulty. Only a very 
few people laughed outright when he sat down, but Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. Howells and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell chaffed him pleasantly enough. Mr. Reid, 
“the father of American golf,’’ proved in a few words 
the superiority of Scotland and Scotchmen over every 
other land and people and afterwards sang ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’? with an easy mastery over accent and pronuncia- 
tion which made the rest of us feel only half-educated. 
There are very few foreigners who can talk Scotch before 
the seventh glass. 

§Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book, ‘‘ The Wheels of 
Chance’? (Macmillan & Co.), only bears out the high 
opinion of his work which Te Chap-Book expressed two 
months ago. If you value wit and insight and an excel- 
lent gift of narration, you should buy the book at once. 








It deals with the adventures of Mr. Hoopdriver, a linen. 
draper’s assistant, during a holiday excursion on his yy 
bicycle. Chance drives him across the path of a young — 4 
lady in ‘‘rational’’ costume, who has run away from 9B | 
her stepmother, determined to ‘‘live her own life in her 

own way.’’? Her companion is the villain, a married 

man who has promised to befriend her; instead of which 
—but you should read it. Hoopdriver has to come to 

her rescue and for several days this romantic young lady 

and the linendraper’s assistant—who is an admi 
conceived character—ride through the country together, 
Hoopdriver’s conversation and courtesy and snobbishness 
—the conflict of the actual counter-jumper with the 
latent hero—are brought out with charming humor, It 

is a pleasure to find that in spite of Mr. Wells’ increasing 
reputation there is no falling off in his style. His work 
manship is just as fine and his sense of language just a 
keen as ever. The descriptive passages in his new book 
have the same clearness and force that made ‘* The Time 
Machine’’ so admirable. ‘*The Wheels of Chance” 

is as good as Mr. Wells’ admirers expected it to be. 








